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III. Providing for the Emotional Health 


Needs of Adolescents 
xX 

Earlier issues in this volume of The High School Journal have 
developed the idea that it was the needs of adolescents which should 
furnish the basis for the secondary school curriculum and have 
discussed the provision for those needs in the area of physical health. 
This section deals with the provision for those needs in the area of 
emotional health. 

In the first article Dr. Frank discusses the nature of the needs 
and problems of adolescents in the area of emotional health, in 
the second Professor Flemming discusses the relationship of the 
school program to the emotional problems of adolescents, and in 
the third Professor Parry discusses experimental practice in improv- 


ing the emotional health of secondary school students. Professor 
Ryan’s bibliography should be useful to those who wish better 


understanding of the emotional health of adolescents. 

It need not be inferred from the material presented here that 
emotional health is solely the problem of the school. Many of the 
emotional problems which adolescents bring to school have their 
origin either in the home, the church, or the community at large. 
These agencies could not if they wished wash their hands of re- 
sponsibility for the emotional health of the adolescents who are 
their wards. Some communities have gone quite far in the estab- 
lishment of family service agencies and of mental hygiene clinics 
which will give expert assistance to families and community 
agencies which recognize the need. The medical profession has 
become more acutely aware of the need for public discussion of 
problems of mental hygiene. Ministers and directors of religious 
education are being given more and better training in the ways in 
which the church may assist adolescents and adults to attain peace 
of mind. 

The responsibility of the school in the area of emotional health 
as in all of the areas of education is twofold: First, it must provide 
a positive program which will help individual youngsters to achieve 
a more satisfactory program of personal development; secondly, it 
must see that its own organizational procedures do not serve as 
stumbling blocks to the development of healthy emotions.—S. M. H. 











Needs and Problems of Adolescents in the 
Area of Emotional Health 


LAWRENCE K, FRANK 
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DOLESCENTS, as we are increasingly realizing, face many 

problems in growing up, as they are confronted by the life 
tasks of our culture and our social order. Since these life tasks 
involve their relationships with others, especially with parents, 
teachers and other adults who often do not understand them or 
frequently frustrate their efforts to grow up, adolescents are sub- 
ject to a variety of emotional disturbances that they find difficult 
to manage. 

The difficulty is increased by their lack of understanding of 
these emotional disturbances and by the frequent statements that 
emotions are bad, must be ignored or repressed so that the indi- 
vidual will live wholly rationally and intellectually. It is usually 
forgotten by those who condemn emotions that love and affection, 
loyalty, friendship and many other much prized human relation- 
ships and fulfillments are not rational or intellectual, but emo- 
tional. Also it is often ignored that spontaneous feelings are 
essential to living as a whole person. 

There is much confusion over the terms emotion and emotional, 
emotional conflicts, problems, development, maturity and similar 
expressions, and no one has yet revealed the full processes involved 
in emotional reactions or in the less intense but often coercive 
chronic feelings or effects. 

It will be helpful to adults who are parents, teachers, counselors, 
coaches, leaders of youth, or in similar positions, if they will recog- 
nize (and try to help adolescents to understand) that the second 
decade of life—the teen ages—are necessarily difficult and problem- 
atic because the child is being transformed into the adult, physically, 
intellectually, culturally and socially. In that process the boy and 
girl must relinquish much of their previously learned patterns of 
action, speech, belief and feelings and learn new patterns as they 
struggle to master their life tasks. 

In these years of transition, the adolescent is subject to at least 
two kinds of emotional disturbances that should be more clearly 
recognized. 
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First, and less clearly recognized, are the persistent feelings or 
chronic emotions, sometimes called affective reactions, that were 
established in childhood and have been carried over as “unfinished 
business” into adolescence. These, after being more or less quiescent 
during school years, almost suddenly are revived by the experience 
of growing up. We will return to these in a moment after noting 
the second and more obvious emotional disturbances of adolescence. 

Second, there are the acute, sometimes almost overwhelming 
emotional reactions aroused by current experiences, especially inter- 
personal relations, and by the often disturbing process of physical 
growth and sexual maturation, with physiological instability, and 
increased awareness and sensitivity to stimulation and provocations 
of all kinds. New and heavy demands and requirements are im- 
posed upon adolescents by adults and also by their own age group, 
calling for alteration in their conduct, relationships, ideas and be- 
liefs and for achievement of academic and other tasks that fre- 
quently are not simple or easy. 

These current problems of growing up, of undergoing these 
successive transformations, physically and as a personality, may be 
complicated and itensified by the persistent feelings or chronic emo- 
tions from earlier years. The adolescent boy or girl may be unaware 
of how much they are being disturbed by these “carry overs” from 
early childhood. 

Thus from studies of personality difficulties in adolescents, it 
appears that boys and girls often become resentful and openly 
hostile to parents, not only because of parental restrictions upon 
their desire to follow their peer culture but because these conflicts 
with parents revive their earlier feelings of rebellion against author- 
ity and of antagonism toward parents. 

It is as if the adolescent, in his new consciousness of his develop- 
ing body, also becomes more aware of his resentment against his 
family. Their rules, requirements and prohibitions, their demands, 
and even long standing expectations and customary behavior of his 
younger brothers and sisters may suddenly provoke conflict and 
rebellion, openly expressed. 

Sometimes adolescents display a resentful or critical, even aggres- 
sive, attitude to adults outside the home, to teachers or counselors 
or administrators. He carries over his feelings against parents ‘into 
questioning of authority and shifting allegiances, — ‘picked 
on” or Criticized or “bossed around.” 
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Likewise feelings of anxiety and guilt begun in early childhood, 
but more or less quiescent during later childhood days, may become 
active again as the adolescent has new and strange impulses and 
becomes involved in the varied activities of his or her age group 
that are condemned or forbidden by adults. 

All the feelings of childhood years may be revived to complicate 
his already difficult relationships. Volumes have been written upon 
the problems of adolescents, especially the acute and often serious 
cases that require specialized diagnosis and treatment. But it should 
be emphasized that all adolescents are confronted with the same 
problems, because they are all growing up in our culture, facing 
the same life tasks that every adolescent must meet.’ 

Those adolescents who are unable to cope with these, become 
the problem cases while others may be more competent or for- 
tunate. But all are exposed during these years to greater or less 
perplexity, stresses and strains, and acute anxieties. 

The clinical records indicate that some of the serious cases are 
often those who are unable to exhibit emotional reactions, who 
have become too rigid from denying or repressing their feelings, 
or those who have developed no capacity for managing their emo- 
tions. Many students of adolescent boys and girls have expressed 
their concern over the apparent lack of spontaneous expression of 
feelings which is normal and desirable in this period, almost essen- 
tial to their maturation as healthy personalities. 

Since adolescent boys and girls must free themselves from their 
childish dependence upon parental authority and learn to become 
self directing adults, they need the help and guidance of friendly, 
understanding adults to provide what they can no longer find or 
accept at home. Teachers, counselors, coaches, administrators and 
all the varied personnel in contact with youth must provide this 
needed help, not by playing amateur psychiatrists, but by under- 
standing the struggles youth makes to grow up, to meet his or her 
life tasks, to attain to his or her own aspirations. 

A great deal of the time, energy and abilities of youth are spent 
on often futile efforts to escape or to ignore or to resolve by arbi- 
trary, often impulsive action, what they must learn to manage as 
the only way to grow up in our culture. They need, not preaching 
and moralizing, or scolding and punishment, but recognition of 

1 Robert J. Havighurst, _ “Developmental Tasks and Education.” University of 


Chicago Press, 1948. Caroline B. Zachry, “Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence.” 
D. Appleton Century Co. New York, 1940. 
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what they are striving to do and become, and helpful guidance 
toward those goals or reformulated goals. 

We have tended to emphasize the intellectual aspects of life and 
academic tasks and have assumed that the schools could ignore or 
at least neglect these personal difficulties, leaving youth to blunder 
ahead with little or no insightful guidance. The recent recognition 
of how much youth needs help of the kind he wants and seeks, gives 
promise of large significance, because we can and should be able to 
reduce the present waste of human lives in anti-social or self- 
defeating activities, born of the blind struggles to grow up. 

Adults in contact with youth should at the outset be aware of the 
life tasks confronting young people, which adults have forgotten in 
their own lives, often because they were such painful, unhappy 
years. But adults cannot help young people unless they do recog- 
nize and understand what adolescents are trying to do, what they 
are striving for and why they are so often emotionally unstable and 
disturbed. 

Thus it is important to remember that the boy and girl must 
accept their own bodily transformations and maturing functions, 
revise their image of the self as no longer a child but an emerging 
young man or woman. This maturation brings not only the begin- 
ning of sexual functioning at puberty, but also all the new impulses, 
enlarged awareness, acute sensitivities, the constant feeling of being 
caught in a struggle between what is occurring inside and what is 
happening outside, especially the continual sexual provocation from 
other persons, from advertising, movies, pulps, picture magazines 
and now TV. 

Adolescents are never free from this constant internal and ex- 
ternal stimulation which they are expected to resist and manage 
rationally according to the prescribed code of conduct. It is prob- 
able that for a number of years the major focus of their reveries 
and day dreams, their conversation with theirepeers, their reading, 
entertainment and adjustment is on these sexual interests and their 
symbolic, if not actual, expressions. Being ready physiologically 
for sexual experience long before they are personally and socially 
prepared for adult mating, or permitted to do so, they are in a per- 
petual state of frustration and emotional disturbance. 

As Bruno Bettelheim has pointed out, it is helpful to adoles- 
cents to be able to talk about these difficulties, to put their frustra- 
tions and aspirations into words, spoken or written, since they can 
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thereby achieve some symbolic resolution of their problems and 
release vicariously some of their acute feelings.” 

We have as a cultural ideal, to transform sex into a personal 
love relationship, which has great appeal to youth when just begin- 
ning to feel capable of concern for others, capable of thinking 
altruistically. But many adolescents come to this period burdened 
with strong feelings of guilt derived from their childhood teachings 
about sex as bad and dirty, and their early genital explorations as 
wicked. 

Thus the boy and girl are often torn by the conflict between 
their eager hopeful expectations of love, so strongly emphasized in 
all our traditions and current literature and movies, and their fear 
of sex as something both fascinating and destructive. 

How to help youth to reach some resolution of these conflicts, to 
express their strong feelings and emotional disturbances so they 
won't go on into adult years burdened with these unresolved prob- 
lems is a major responsibility for high schools and colleges that 
wish to foster healthy personalities. 

We can now say that many adults are unable to live as adults 
because during adolescence they did not resolve their adolescent 
perplexities. Much of our educational program encourages them 
to ignore or evade their adolescent life tasks for various academic 
goals, seeking escapes in various intellectual interests or extra- 
curricular activities. 

Adolescents, as indicated earlier, have to learn to make decisions, 
to accept personal responsibility, become independent individuals 
capable of self direction and of living with their age mates. This 
usually is a painful struggle because they have to escape from their 
parents, who are often reluctant to let them grow up and achieve 
independence. It is also infuriating to boys and girls because they 
are continually exhorted to be grown up, to exhibit judgment, to 
accept responsibility, but at the next moment are told they are too 
young and must be obedient children. Schools like homes treat 
adolescents as children, and by doing so must fail to foster their 
maturation. 

The boy and girl must free themselves at whatever cost from 
dependence upon their parents and from parental control, and they 
must also make a place for themselves with their age group. It 
seems clear that the more parents resist or oppose the adolescent's 


2 Bruno Bettelheim, “The Social Studies Teacher and Emotional Needs of Adoles- 
cents.” School Review, Dec. 1948. 
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desire to grow up, and deny his or her emerging individuality, the 
more the boy and girl will be responsive to their age group, con- 
forming to all the changing fads and enthusiasms, following the 
patterns of the least responsible members of their group. 

This is quite understandable since only in the age group or peer 
culture can the adolescent find the support and encouragement to 
break away from the family, to rebel against and often to defy their 
prohibitions and commands, in order to become an individual. 

But conforming to the requirements of their age group is not 
easy and simple, and may involve many painful, unhappy experi- 
ences in the effort “to make the grade,” to belong, to be accepted. 
It is especially important to be accepted by members of the other 
sex, whose approval is essential for adolescents in clarifying their 
masculine and feminine roles, to assure them that they are capable 
of being young males or young females. 

All the clinical evidence emphasizes the worry of adolescents 
over their normality, their fear that they are not fully equipped or 
competent to become men and women. Not a little of the adoles- 
cent sexual experimentation expresses, not so much sexual impulses 


or “passion,” or immoral tendencies (as so often asserted), as their 
urgent need to find reassurance of their sexual normality. Obviously 
with these continual worries and preoccupations adolescents are 
under considerable strain and emotionally very touchy—liable to 
explode at any slight provocation that touches off their accumulated 
feelings, especially since they are usually psychologically unstable 
while growing rapidly. 

| If our ‘secondary schools are to help young people to grow up 
to become responsible adults, capable of managing their personal 
lives, they cannot ignore this striving of youth to achieve inde- 
pendence from continued parental control, which at present is ex- 
pressed largely in sheer rebelliousness, often petulant, impulsive 
rejection of all adults, at a time when they need understanding and 
support from adults. 

Adolescents want help in clarifying their perplexities, under- 
standing their own impulses and feelings and finding more con- 
structive ways of growing up. They have so many conflicting 
feelings: guilt over their criticisms and rejection of the family, 
while resentful at their parents’ lack of understanding and frequent 
obstruction to their growing up. These feelings are legitimate in 
view of their experiences, but are not constructive nor conducive 
to learning. Such feelings need to be expressed in group discus- 
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sions of novels, plays, movies, in role playing, in spontaneous drama- 
tizations, including puppet plays, so that they won’t go on festering 
inside the boy and girl, becoming chronic and so acting as handi- 
caps in their adult lives, especially their marriage and parenthood. 
They need adults—especially guidance personnel, who genuinely 
like young people and who, without criticizing, scolding or lectur- 
ing, can listen understandingly and let boys and girls talk about 
their feelings, their aims and aspirations, without imposing their 
ideas on youth. 

Providing opportunities to clarify and release these strong feel- 
ings is not a diversion or evasion of the tasks of adolescent educa- 
tion but rather a crucial element in helping adolescents to cope 
with these problems and to be more ready and capable of achiev- 
ing their various academic tasks. So long as they are preoccupied 
with these personal difficulties and distracted by these unrelieved 
feelings, adolescents can and will give only part of their interest 
and attention and capacities to school work, in which they should 
find help in meeting another life task, of proving their competence 
in achievement. 

Every one growing up in our culture feels the strong compulsion 
to achieve, and in adolescence is expected to show that he or she 
is capable of meeting the requirements of school and work of some 
kind. For long we have had a fixed rigid curriculum based upon 
the expectation that everyone should meet the same requirements, 
usually of learning material and mastering skills that may or may 
not have any interest for and relevance to the individual. We 
reacted against this “lock step” program by establishing very flex- 
ible programs, designed to meet the interest and individual capac- 
ities of children and youth, but now are finding that these programs 
are often too unstructured, putting too much of a burden of choice, 
decision and responsibility upon the young adolescent boy and girl 
at the very time they are least capable of carrying such burdens. 

Adolescents are often irritated, resentful and feeling guilty be- 
cause they are expected to do school work that has little or no 
meaning for them, in which they cannot find much that offers satis- 
faction. They are also often bewildered and made anxious by lack 
of definite tasks in the extremely “progressive” schools, which fail 
to give them something they can accept as goals to be achieved. 

We are still waiting for secondary school programs that will pro- 
vide meaningful experiences and achievable tasks for adolescents, 
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avoiding the rigid, set academic curriculum and also the unduly 
flexible and unstructured curriculum. There should be oppor- 
tunity for each boy and girl with their individual interests, capac- 
ities and their needs, to achieve something that will be meaningful 
and reassuring to them and accepted by the school and other stu- 
dents as appropriate performance, as evidence of their individual 
competence. The present situation gives rise to so much unneces- 
sary defeat and humiliation with often life long resentment against 
schools that comes out later in adult antagonisms toward all 
education. 

These are some of the now well recognized occasions for emo- 
tional disturbances and conflicts, each indicative of a need for vari- 
ous kinds of help that high schools can and should provide as 
essential to adolescents’ education. 

So long as we lived in a more or less stable social order and in 
an intact culture which provided the guiding beliefs and expecta- 
tions for living, schools could concentrate upon the tasks of teaching 
content and skills, relying upon the homes and churches to provide 
the non-academic aspects of education. But today with the acceler- 
ating changes necessary to the development of an industrial civil- 
ization, and the breakdown of our traditional patterns, schools, 
especially high schools, should recognize these urgent problems of 
youth as their major responsibility. 

If teachers and administrators are often perplexed and baffled 
by these new requirements to recognize the personality of boys and 
girls, to accept their emotional problems and needs as legitimate 
responsibilities of education, they should remember that physicians 
are likewise being expected to enlarge their knowledge and con- 
cern, to recognize the personality and emotions of patients as sig- 
nificant features of their illness and their treatment. Indeed every 
profession and occupation today is being asked to recognize that in 
all their contacts with people, in all their professional and other 
work, including business and industrial management, they must be 
more aware of the human personalities involved. 

Indeed the growing concern for human relations is a realization 
that we all are “feeling our way through life” and that our present 
day concern is to find ways of managing our emotions and feelings 
so that we can live more spontaneously and productively, with less 
of the chronic disturbances, with less of the frequent burdens of 
anxiety and hostility that so often are crystallized in adolescence 
into lifelong feelings that block and defeat adult human relations. 
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Finally it should be remembered that adolescents, being troubled 
by their often strong feelings and acute emotions, of which they are 
fearful, especially when taught that emotions are bad, are liable to 
become rigid and gradually lose their capacity for spontaneous 
feelings. In the opinion of many psychiatrists this inability to feel 
and to react emotionally may be the greatest obstacle to their 
maturation as adults capable of developing the relationships in and 
through which they can find fulfillment of their sexual and per- 
sonality needs. 

Healthy personalities mean persons who can live and find fulfill- 
ment of their needs and aspirations as organism-personalities. The 
education of the emotions as resources for living more richly and 
fulfillingly is the great unfinished business of secondary education 
today. 


Problems of Emotional Health in the 
Program of the High School 


Rosert S. FLEMING 


University of Tennessee 


KX 


ECENT years have brought about significant developments in 

our understandings of emotional health and its relationships 
to the school program. ‘Teachers, administrators, and parents are 
making some important strides in their sensitivity to emotional 
health. But this is not enough! There is much to be done in our 
attempts to improve our high school programs. The program of 
the typical high school still seems to place major emphasis on a 
subject-center curriculum. Teachers, too often, tend to place em- 
phasis upon learning, standards, and college entrance requirements 
with little emphasis upon many factors affecting the well being of 
youth. 

The difficulties which affect the emotional health of a school 
can only be determined as one studies the vast number of factors 
affecting its student body. Among the important areas which one 
should study in identifying the particular problems of a given 
school are: 

1. Frustrated emotional needs 

2. Social class and emotional health 

3. The school curriculum and methods of teaching 
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4. School organization and administration 

5. Home-school relationships 
These areas will be considered as a basis for considering emotional 
health in the program of the high school. 


FRUSTRATED EMOTIONAL NEEDS 


One of the significant sources of problems having to do with 
emotional health arises from frustrated emotional needs. As teach- 
ers listen to the problems of young people, as they hear the 
anxieties, fears, and concerns of youth, as they observe the things 
they do, and see their relationships with others—attention is often 
focused upon certain unfulfilled basic needs. 

The work of Raths! and his associates has placed much empha- 
sis upon their famous eight emotional needs. As a teacher, or a 
school faculty, begin to become sensitive to the nature of emotional 
needs, direction seems evident as to ways of studying individuals. 
The practice of assisting teachers in asking themselves questions 
concerning individuals and groups has proved helpful. This is 
done in an attempt to determine unfulfilled needs and thus estab- 
lish possible causes for problems of poor emotional health. Typical 
questions which teachers might explore for each of the needs 
follow: 


1. The Need for Belonging 
Are individuals in your high school and in your class helped to feel that 
they belong and are important members of the group? 
Are teaching practices focused at helping the student place emphasis on 
“our” class, “our” school, “our” community? 


no 


The Need for Achievement 
Are situations created daily for each student to experience success? 
Are pupils allowed to clarify their purposes and to engage in an evaluation 
of progress made? 
3. The Need for Freedom from Fear 
Are the individuals given any assistance in the identification of their fears 
and an opportunity to “talk out” their fears with a teacher, principal, or 
counselor? 
4. The Need for Freedom from Guilt 
Are situations avoided which foster intense guilt feelings? 
Are teachers determining possible causes of guilt feelings? 
5. The Need for Love and Affection 
Are individual students made to feel that someone really likes them? 
6. The Need for Economic Security 
Are situations having to do with money avoided, or treated in such a way 
as not to threaten the security of youth? 


1 Louis E. Raths, An Application to Education of the Needs Theory. 
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7. The Need for Sharing 
Are provisions made for young people to participate in making the impor- 
tant decisions which concern them? 


8. The Need for Understanding 

Are provisions made to determine the questions of each student? 

Are curriculum planning procedures provided which allow individuals to 

pursue their questions? 

The hypothesis is stated that such questions as are listed above 
are basic to curriculum development. As these needs remain unful- 
filled for an extended period of time an important impact upon 
the stability of youth may be felt. This constant and penetrating 
need extended over a period of time has its result in some form of 
frustration. 

Dollard’s Frustration-Aggression hypothesis has great implica- 
tions for understanding the emotional health of youth. In general 
it states that aggression is a consequence of frustration. Raths and 
his associates have demonstrated that unfulfilled needs lead to 
aggression, isolation, submission, or psychosomatic illness.2_ Hence, 
many so-called “problem children” in our high schools may be 
merely children with evident manifestations of unmet emotional 
needs. 

The discipline case may reveal aggressive characteristics. Noise, 
loud talking, abruptness, speaking out of turn, destroying property, 
may be symptoms of “poor emotional health.” The dull, sick, tired, 
nervous student may have a psychosomatic difficulty likewise reveal- 
ing poor emotional health. Perhaps such factors as fear of failure, 
fear of ridicule, non-promotion, poor grades, worry over examina- 
tions, inability to keep up with the class can have their manifesta- 
tions in terms of poor health. There are large numbers of pupils 
whom we might describe as quiet, law abiding, complacent, pleas- 
ing persons whose tendencies toward isolation or submission may 
reveal even more serious “emotional health problems.” 

Frustrated emotional needs are thought to be a key source of 
problems of emotional health for youth. Important research has 
been carried out showing the relationship of needs to health,’ 
learning,* and prejudice.5 

2 Louis E. Raths, “Teacher Training and Emotional Needs.” Journal Educational 
Sociology. Vol. 24 (March, 1951), 369-380. 

® Robert S. Fleming, “The Effects of an In-Service Program on Children with 
Psychosomatic Illness.” Journal Educational Sociology. Vol. 24 (March, 1951), 394- 

& Anna P. Burrell, “Facilitating Learning Through Emphasis on Meeting Children’s 
2 Needs.” Journal Educational Sociology. Vol. 24 (March, 1951), 


5 Lawrence Park, “Prejudice and Unmet Emotional Needs.” Journal Educational 
Sociology. Vol. 24 (March, 1951), 406-413. 
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SocIAL CLAss AND EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


The recent work of Warner, Davis, and Hollingshead and others 
has greatly clarified our understanding of social class problems. By 
and large, teachers tend too often to avoid facing up to social 
class situations. Consequently many problems arise which affect 
the stability of youth. 

Hollingshead reports a study in his book, Elmtown’s Youth, 
based on the hypothesis that “the social behavior of adolescents 
appears to be related functionally to the positions their families 
occupy in the social structure of the community.” The conclusions 
reached in this study supports the underlying hypothesis and the 
author states that “the home an adolescent comes from conditions 
in a very definite manner the way he behaves in his relations with 
the school, the church, the job, recreation, his peers, and his 
family.”? 

The assumption is made that many emotional health problems 
of adolescents stem from social class factors. Here again, a strong 
relationship no doubt exists between such problems and unmet 
emotional needs. For example, a student’s need for belonging may, 
in some cases, arise from social class pressures. 

Examples of social class problems may be found in many school 
situations. ‘They include such things as a student’s not being in- 
vited to a school dance, not having a new dress for a party, one’s 
inability to have the “crowd” visit in his home, one’s worry over 
family problems, inability of one’s family to keep up with the social 
whirl of a community, undue pressure to do the socially accepted 
thing. 

These and numerous other social class problems often serve as a 
basis for anxiety, worry, quiet, tension, embarrassment, and insecur- 
ity. Continued over a period of time, the assumption is made that 
one’s stability may be threatened. Hence the school program may 
be planned and administered in a fashion which will minimize 
social class problems. 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


In attempts of teachers to develop “good” school programs they 
often contribute to the insecurity of adolescents. This obviously 
is not planned or desired, yet limited understanding of emotional 
health problems on the part of school personnel contributes to the 


®A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, p. 9. 
Tt Ibid., p. 441. 
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intensity of the problem. The widespread interest in human rela- 
tions education is no doubt making an important contribution to- 
ward creating a good emotional atmosphere in a classroom. 

As teachers tend to become proficient in cooperative planning 
procedures, in techniques for determining life needs of youth, in 
techniques for cooperative evaluation, in procedures aimed at clari- 
fying purposes to be achieved and at procedures for fulfilling pur- 
poses, security is fostered. 

The assumption is made that as teachers help students to be- 
come relaxed, at ease, happy, stable, and secure that their learning 
will become accelerated. The teacher who helps her students clarify 
important purposes to be realized and design ways of fulfilling 
such purposes, providing friendly, constructive guidance likely 
makes for good emotional health. The use of a variety of mate- 
rials, application to the local community of materials being studied, 
close attention to problems and difficulties which arise, contribute 
to good emotional health of students. 

The notion that such a system of teaching is easy, soft, or cater- 
ing to “low” standards is an entirely false one. Students work 
diligently on problems which seem important to them; they make 
fundamental progress as emphasis is placed on clarification of ideas 
and on effective problem procedures. 

As teachers are helped to face the basic problem as to the pur- 
pose of education they must decide whether education is a matter 
of preparation for college, or for intelligent living in a democratic 
society. The large number of “drop outs” suggests that emphasis 
has not been placed on the individual and his life needs. In a 
recent conference on Mental Health sponsored by the Office of 
Education the point was made that emphasis on emotional health 
depends “on ridding people of the notion that schools are selective 
agencies. The idea is gaining ground that high schools should 
proceed with each student at his own level of ability, and help him 
make the most of what he has.”’§ 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Just as was true of our methods of teaching and curriculum, 
school organization and administration likewise contribute to poor 
emotional health in many schools. 
Procedures for grouping students in many schools create tension, 


8 Committee on Mental Health in Education. Report of Conference on Mental 
Health in Schools and Teacher Education Institutes. 1949. P. 40. 
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anxiety, and insecurity. Here again, attention to the powerful 
human relations factors by the administration makes for good emo- 
tional health. 

Policies for grading and promotion are chronic causes for frus- 
tration for many students. Competition against false, unrealistic, 
standards does not ease the tension. The over-exaggerated empha- 
sis we place on an “A” as a symbol often creates anxiety. 

Emphasis upon choppy schedules and the necessity for working 
with many teachers for short periods of time creates tension and 
unrest. Then too, no opportunity for parent, pupil, teacher plan- 
ning tend often to make for vague purposes, confusion and mis- 
understanding on the part of all concerned. 

An administration which is not sympathetic to a teacher’s prob- 
lem, to her desires to aid students, to schedule adjustments for such 
activities as trips and excursions has its impact upon the emotional 
tone of a school. 

As administrators and teachers create opportunities to work to- 
gether, to clarify goals, to engage in self appraisal, to cooperatively 
develop policies, important elements in good emotional health are 
created. As teacher and administrators are secure, stable, well 
adjusted individuals, an important framework is created for the 
development of administrative policies conducive to good emotional 
health. 

HoME-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


The emotional health of pupils may be conditioned by the 
nature of the home and school relationships. As teachers know the 
home conditions of their students often an important basis is estab- 
lished for effective work. Some home problems which threaten the 
emotional health of youth can be neutralized, or relieved at school. 
As teachers seek the aid of parents, and as parents attempt to 
facilitate and assist the work of the school, important progress can 
be made. 

The high school could likely find an army of eager participants 
in the parent group. An informal note to a parent, a phone call, 
a compliment for a child, a statement as to his progress in school, 
a visit to a parent, a sample of a student’s work sent home, a sum- 
mary of his accomplishments—all make for good parent-school 
relationships. 

Most schools have been indifferent to the parent group. As the 
resources of parents are known and used, our instructional program 
is strengthened. Also, the emotional tone of a school is improved. 
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CONCLUSION 

The high school faculty in the mid-century period is in a better 
position than ever to contribute to the emotional health of stu- 
dents. The nature of good mental health is better understood at 
present than ever before. Techniques for effective group work 
among teachers seem promising and have been extended. A wealth 
of teaching materials exists. Numerous research projects have been 
carried out since 1935, all placing emphasis upon the individual. 
Human relations education has made important strides. Teacher 
education institutions are slowly becoming sensitive to the need for 
emphasis on human needs, human resources, and human relations. 

The syndrome of good emotional health seems to emerge from 
many factors. Basic to the development of such a school is the 
recognition of the individual and his desire for self expression, 
for friends, for the clarification of his purposes, for freedom from 
tension, anxiety, fear, worry, and failure. Only with a consistent 
and continuous attack upon the problem can progress be made. 

Today we live in an era of war, atomic energy, international 
tension, inflation, and staggering national debts. At best there is 
an abundance of anxiety and uncertainty. The school must recog- 
nize its role in the development of stability, security, and poise in 
an era of conflict, frustration, and strife. 


Experimental Practice in Improving the 
Emotional Health of Secondary School 
Students 


Douc.as F. PARRY 
Associate Professor of Education, Drake University 


mx 


NE of the most profound experiments in introducing the 
() scachine of mental hygiene principles to normal children in 
public schools is that of H. Edmund Bullis and his associates, car- 
ried on in a number of states in cooperation with a great number 
of private and public institutions and organizations, as described in 
such publications as Human Relations in the Classroom, Course I, 
and Human Relations in the Classroom, Course II 


1 Published by the Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1404 Franklin Street, 
Wilmington 35, Delaware, 1947, 1948. 
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Plans for these experiments were laid in the early 1930's, exten- 
sive experimentation was carried on in the early 1940’s, and the 
printed plans were published in 1947 and 1948. 

In the words of Bullis, “In the past our schools have put all the 
emphasis on developing children intellectually and physically. We 
want them to grow up with robust personalities, able to go through 
life on an even keel . . . to gird them for more joyous productive 
lives and to start them on the path toward what often has been 
called the greatest human treasure: peace of mind.” 

The content of the courses and the techniques are most usable 
and effective. Topics studied include how personality traits de- 
velop, our inner human drives, how emotions affect us physically, 
emotional conflicts, emotional problems at home, overcoming per- 
sonal handicaps, making difficult decisions, establishing worthwhile 
goals, knowing ourselves, and the need for faith. Children read 
stories of human conflict, analyze personal traits and goals and 
motives, and relate their learnings to themselves and their associates. 
Other techniques include an analysis of their friends, an evaluation 
of behavior patterns in themselves and others, writing life history 
anecdotes, thinking through their own motives, summarizing learn- 
ings of human behavior, setting up immediate and long-time per- 
sonal goals. 

The project in human relations requires no change in cur- 
riculum as classes may be sandwiched in once a week during an 
English or social studies period. “As one teacher remarked, ‘No 
curriculum committee should object to this, for the children learn 
more about oral English in the human-relations classes than they 
do in most English classes.’ ” 

The Bullis materials are usable in grades five through ten or 
above while the Scott, Foresman and Company’s Health and Per- 
sonal Development Series? now include separate books for grades 
one through eight. The mental health teachings in grade one, 
“learning to make the most of disappointments or unfortunate hap- 
penings”—through grade eight, “understanding the three basic so- 
cial needs—acceptance, affection, and achievement,” are excellent 
and so necessary in personal adjustment. The National Forum 
Incorporated® has published materials designed specifically for high 
school use, one book and a set of visual aids for use in freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior classes. The content of this series 


2 Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, grade six and above, 1949 to present. 
2407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 1946. 
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is more closely related to the daily lives of boys and girls than the 
Bullis material which often utilizes dramatic war stories concerning 
adults while the Forum material deals with boys and girls of high 
school age and presents such significant learnings as “interests can 
be developed, using present opportunities, the importance of group 
action, freedom and responsibility, straight thinking, planning my 
future, and how human progress is achieved.” ‘Teachers will find 
the visual charts which accompany the series most stimulating and 
provocative to the students. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The most basic conditions of adjustment, efficiency, satisfaction, 
and security are within the person, affecting the ways in which he 
relates himself to situations. Carl Rogers, leader in the field of 
clinical psychology, has said, “As the perception of self alters, be- 
havior alters. As perception of reality changes, behavior changes. 
Behavior is not directly influenced or determined by organic or 
cultural factors but primarily, and perhaps only, by the perception 
of these elements.” 

There is an inner world of ideas and interpretations and re- 
actions which determines whether a child cries about a failure or 
tries again; whether he accepts or resents criticism; whether he is 
happy or unhappy about a “satisfactory” grade in school; whether 
he says, “I am dumb, I can’t learn,” or whether he says, “I have 
to work harder next time, I have to practice more, I need someone 
to show me how”; whether he is friendly or antagonistic toward the 
new baby in the household; whether he is bored with twenty toys 
or satisfied with two. 

There is no one-to-one relationship between what happens to a 
child and what the child does or what he becomes. While all of the 
good things of life undoubtedly contribute to emotional security, 
they do not guarantee it. While all of the bad things of life un- 
doubtedly contribute to emotional insecurity, they do not guaran- 
tee it. 

We must attempt to understand and to structure this inner 
world of the child because we cannot guarantee for him the won- 
drous possessions of a lovely home, happy and contented parents, 
wealth, high intelligence, physical beauty, or a world at peace. We 
cannot completely control the world. We can control most com- 
pletely those conditions within ourselves, once we learn those atti- 
tudes, frames of reference, reasoning processes, standards, and inner 
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controls which influence and color what we select and reject from 
life. Otto has written that the integrated personality is not one 
that experiences no conflicts but one that has learned problem- 
solving techniques which retain integrity of personality. An edi- 
torial in a recent issue of the National Parent-Teacher magazine 
stated, “The solution of any human problem has two sides. It 
involves changing the environment and changing ourselves.” 

With this philosophy, schools have experimented with three 
general types of programs in attempts to help young people attain 
emotional maturity. The first type of program concerns itself 
primarily with doing things for boys and girls, providing services 
and situations as exemplified in such published reports as “Pupil 
Personnel Services in a Total Program of Education,” “Guidance 
in a Program of High School Readjustment,” “An Orientation 
Program,” “Psychological Services,” “An Extra-Curricular Pro- 
gram,” “Career Day,” “A Recreational Room,” and “Providing a 
Democratic Atmosphere.” The second type of program deals with 
building skills which help high school students adjust to life de- 
mands, as exemplified by such published reports as “A Remedial 
Reading Class,” “Marriage and Family Living Course,” “Home 
Mechanics,” “Social Living,” “Practical Arts”; and undoubtedly 
many school activities contribute to this type of training which has 
direct application to some sphere of daily living, as participation 
in school government, dramatics, debating, the school newspaper, 
hobby clubs, the social dancing group, and the 4-H club. A neces- 
sary and more basic type of program is that which deals with under- 
standings of human reaction patterns, emotions, life demands, ways 
of meeting problems, and criteria for adjustment as exemplified by 
such reports in the literature as “Discovering Myself,” “Toward 
Adult Living,” “Toward Better Personal Adjustment,” “Personal 
Standards,” “Practical Psychology,” “Personal Problems,” and 
“Effective Living.” 


” 66 


AN EXPERIMENT WITHIN A SCHOOL SysTEM 
Teachers, parents, and pupils of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
California, asked for, prepared, and participated in an experiment 
to further the development of moral and spiritual education in all 
schools and at all levels.t Such goals as “appreciation, courage, 
faith, generosity, good will, honesty, kindness, loyalty, respect for 
law, responsibility, and reverence,” are set forth and each school 


* Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, School Publication 402, 1944-1945. 
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subject contributes to the various values. For example, in the 
commercial classroom, teachers stress accuracy, responsibility, and 
good workmanship; reverence for the wonders of the universe and 
humility before its magnitude are two qualities which science can 
well teach; in mathematics there is opportunity for emphasis on 
accuracy, precision, and respect for law; in physical education, 
teamwork and cooperation are the very essence of success in games; 
in art there is appreciation of form and balance and harmony as 
related to people as they live as well as to objects; in English there 
is emphasis on human character, human emotions, and personal 
traits. Actually, the program, with suggested materials and activities 
for each subject in the development of moral and spiritual values, 
extends also to a service program, a guidance program, parent 
relations, and community participation. Moral and spiritual values 
are again stressed in the 1951 report of the National Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association. While progress 
reports indicate benefits from such a program, mere goals of be- 
havior such as honesty or courage without basis in human motiva- 
tion, extended criteria for behavior, and situational specifics may be 
detrimental as well as beneficial in human adjustment. 


A VARIETY OF APPROACHES 

Some experiments have been mere adjuncts to the total educa- 
tional program, as the radio series “Adventures in Our Town,” a 
production of the Wisconsin School of the Air, originating at sta- 
tion WHA, Madison, Wisconsin, presenting dramatizations of 
real-life experiences of boys and girls. Children in classrooms 
throughout the state listen to the adventure stories which depict 
problems of other boys and girls and how they might be solved; 
solutions are discussed and evaluated, attitudes and behavior are 
considered, applications are related to local conditions and needs. 
Broadcasts deal with such topics as a lonely child making friends, 
girl’s cliques, child-teacher attitudes, taking responsibility, use of 
leisure time, home life and attitudes, intergroup activities, and 
democratic group organization. The philosophy underlying these 
teachings is essentially that emotional adjustment comes from 
understanding, attitudes, and ways of meeting situations. In a 
sense, these productions are similar to the dramatic sketches about 
and for teen-agers prepared by the American Theatre Wing Com- 
munity Plays for the New York Committee on Mental Hygiene and 
tried out on thousands of students in New York City high schools 
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in 1949, and which are most appropriate for community groups as 
well. 

A rather limited program and yet one that may change the lives 
of some children is the simple matter of a librarian’s arranging a 
display of adjustment books for optional use in free reading 
periods. The Science Research Associates’ series of adjustment 
booklets,>5 such books as have been mentioned previously, books 
selected from Reading Ladders for Human Relations or Literature 
for Human Understanding,® or the suggestions in “Promoting Per- 
sonal and Social Development through Reading,’ or other book 
lists as suggested by such bibliographies as “Character Formation 
through Books,” “An Understanding of People,” “Books that 
Contribute to Spiritual and Aesthetic Values,” or “Books which 
Contribute to Adolescent Developmental Tasks.”® 

Moving pictures, such as those produced by Coronet Films, are 
most helpful in discovering understandings which may contribute 
to emotional stability and social adjustment; Shy Guy, Act Your 
Age, You and Your Parents, Understanding Your Ideals, Am I 
Trustworthy, Understand Your Emotions, Appreciating Our Parents, 
and The Fun of Being Thoughtful are examples. 

An illustration from You and Your Parents demonstrates the 
type of insight attained, which in turn may influence emotional con- 
trol. An adolescent boy lifts his young sister down from the top 
back of a chair on which she is standing to reach an object; he does 
this to protect her but she is angry at his interference. As this 
incident is brought to the attention of the adolescent himself as he 
talks over his reasons for running away from home when his parents 
talked to him in firm tones about his late hours, he sees himself as 
the young child who becomes angry over what he thinks is unneces- 
sary parental interference when actually it is their desire to protect 
him and help him. Such understandings as these change crude 
emotional reactions to mature insightful responses and adaptive 
behavior. 

Different aspects of approach are well summarized, with strengths 
and weaknesses of each type of approach indicated, in “Promising 
Practices in Intergroup Education.” To illustrate, the “people- 


are-alike approach” emphasizes the basic characteristics common to 


5228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
® American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1947-1948. 
7 University of Chicago Press, Supplementary Educational Monographs, 1947. 
8 These bibliographies are available from various sources, e.g., University of Chicago 
Library, Materials Center. 
®65 East South Water, Chicago. 
1° National Education Association Journal, February, 1948, p. 96 ff. 
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all men, that difference as such does not constitute inferiority. The 
“precept approach” stimulates the individual to develop standards 
of democracy to apply to specific acts and thoughts. The “school- 
activities approach” fosters principles of living and working to- 
gether for mutually desired goals, with each person appraised 
according to his individual qualities. The “guidance approach” aims 
to make children feel secure in school relationships, increases feel- 
ings of security and thus fosters better human relations. The “per- 
sonal-contacts approach” fosters pleasant experiences with members 
of other groups. Education for self-adjustment may be ap- 
proached by way of physical education (mental health), science 
(accurate knowledge and effective problem-solving methods applied 
to human behavior), social science (individuals contributing to 
social organization or disorganization), literature (the desires and 
experiences and lives of characters and their associated events), and 
as previously suggested in arts and mathematics and industrial arts. 
Knowledge about and for man is to be found within every experi- 
ence, within every aspect of knowledge within the realm of human 
experience. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE EDUCATION OF EMOTIONS ARE Not NEw 


McGuffey incorporated education for ethics as well as intellect 
in his readers of 1836 in which there was clear but balanced empha- 
sis on ethical conduct, on loving one’s neighbor, and on behaving as 
a gentleman and a man. Not only ideas of ethics were presented, 
but also ideas of efficiency: Sarah, lending Mary a thimble, says, “I 
have a place for everything and I put everything in its place.’”” Com- 
pare this with the suggestion for some routine as a factor in achieve- 
ment published in 1949. Or for that matter, compare the under- 
standing “society shapes our actions,” stressed in a 1949 publication 
with one of Aesop’s Fables, ““The Fox without a Tail,” written in 
600 B.C. 

Character education has had its flurries and calms throughout 
the past century, while courses in “practical psychology” had some 
acceptance in high schools in the 1930's with such textbooks in use 
as Practical Psychology," now replaced by such titles as Psychology™ 
and Personality and Youth.* But the influence of such education 
has been undramatic because of too limited emphasis in too little 
time, or to the fact that much adjustment teaching is directed to- 

11 By Edward S. Robinson, Macmillan, 1935. 


12 By T. L. Engle, World Book Company, 1950. 
18 By Louis P. Thorpe, Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 1949. 
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ward the superstructure of behavior (character education is almost 
always of the superstructure variety) rather than toward the founda- 
tions of behavior. 


EVALUATIONS OF THE EXPERIMENTS 


With such limited experiments, in scope or time, there can be 
no true evaluation of experiments. The essential questions are 
these: do such teachings influence thinking, feeling, and behavior? 

Parry implies that a thirty-hour course in teaching ideas which 
might contribute to self-adjustment for adolescent girls extended 
criteria for behavior, increased the range of verbal reactions to 
problem situations, improved the quality of logic in analyzing 
human relations, encouraged the use of referent-terms in thought, 
added to goals and constructive means to goals, and brought about 
a more articulate personal credo." 

Anecdotal records of the Los Angeles experiment show changes 
in scores on an attitudes test toward school, changed behavior in 
persons and groups as reported in diaries kept by students, parents, 
and teachers.15 

In a pilot course of fifteen hours distributed over a period of a 
semester, Finley, using the materials of Bullis, reported that scores 
on the California Test of Personality changed from a median of 
41 percentile to 59 percentile with a critical ratio of 1.67. Teacher 
judgments of work habits and citizenship (combined judgments 
of four or more teachers in a departmentalized school system) 
showed the experimental group superior to a control group. ‘Two- 
thirds of the experimental class made gains with critical ratios above 
2.00. Critical ratios suggest reliability rather than significance of 
the differences.1® 

Rothney and Hansen! conducted an exploratory study with 446 
experimental and 403 control children to determine the effects of 
the weekly radio broadcasts, “Adventures in Our Town,” and re- 
ported that 97 percent of the experimental pupils liked the pro- 
gram, 75 percent of the teachers stated the program produced better 
pupil thinking and action, significant differences were found be- 
tween listening and non-listening groups of pupils in favorable 

14In Education and Human Nature, Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 
1949, p. 63 ff. and passim; also in Journal of Exceptional Children, December 1949. 

15 Progress Reports from Junior and Senior High Schools, Moral and Spiritual Val- 
es | a Angeles City School Districts, Publication No. SC-343, May 1947, 

16 Unpublished data gathered for a master’s seminar report by Charlotte Finley, 


University of Wisconsin, 1949. 
17 Journal of Experimental Education, 1946, pp. 101-121. 
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attitudes toward members of other groups. However, as with all 
research involving global behavior outcomes, the researchers cau- 
tion that all of the favorable changes could not, under the con- 
ditions of the study, be attributed to the influence of the broadcasts 
alone. 


SOME CONCLUDING INFERENCES 


1. Emotional control, personal adjustment, social harmony, and 
human efficiency are determined not only by situations and by 
usable skills, but also to a considerable and perhaps crucial extent 
by the personal reactions of individuals influenced by understand- 
ings of self and reality. 

2. Facts taught in schools vary in their adjustment values, those 
having immediate psychological significance being more influential 
than those having no immediate self-relation. 

3. Observation of our most highly schooled citizens indicate 
some allowance for improvement in personal satisfaction, social 
skills, and work efficiency. 

4. Experiments in the improvement of emotional control or 
self-understanding should be infused throughout the curriculum of 
all school years and extended into the adult lives of our citizens. 
The approaches are numerous, the materials diverse and plentiful. 

5. Many adults have succeeded without verbalized adjustments 
either by chance or by incidental learnings or because of limited 
life demands; like immunization in the medical field, the innocula- 
tion or vaccination seems not needed when there is no contact with 
contagion but may be crucial when infection threatens. 

6. There is more unexplored territory within the human mind 
than within the physical universe and yet more to be taught about 
human behavior than any other subject within the school cur- 
riculum if we but learn what is known and apply ourselves to the 
task of helping young people with their basic goal, that of adjust- 
ing and contributing to themselves and others in a world of expand- 
ing reality. 

















Bibliography on Meeting the Emotional 
Needs of Adolescents 


W. Carson RYAN 
University of North Carolina 
KR 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Foster- 

ing Mental Health in Our Schools. Washington, D. C., National 

Education Association, 1950. 320 pp. (1950 Yearbook.) 

Discusses “developmental tasks” as essential in achieving wholesome person- 
ality, and cites illustrative cases from school situations. Differentiates between 
early and late adolescence, and emphasizes importance of knowing each indi- 
vidual youngster and fitting the curriculum to meet develomental needs. 


Being Teen-Agers. Prepared by the Guidance Group of National 
Forum, Inc. Chicago, Illinois, 1951. 270 pp. 


Has chapters on emotional problems—“Our Feelings Grow Up,” “Handling 
Our Emotions,” “Daring to Be Myself.” 


Bullis, H. Edmund. Human Relations in the Classroom, Course 
III. Wilmington, Delaware, Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, 1951. 250 pp. 


This and Books I and II in the same series describe the human relations 
classes orginated in the Delaware program and now widely used in the schools. 
The discussion topics and teacher aid sections cover such points as frustration 
among youth, emotional causes of accidents, getting along together, emotional 
problems of adolescents. 


Cole, Lawrence E., and Bruce, William F. Educational Psychology. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book Company, 1950. 
768 pp. 

In Chapter VI, dealing with “the emotional energies of man,” the authors 


discuss the adolescent period as a significant stage in emotional development 
and what the school can do about it. 


English, O. Spurgeon, and Finch, Stuart M. Emotional Problems 
of Growing Up. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1951. 


49 pp. 

The authors discuss puberty and emotional problems; challenges every 
adolescent faces; indications of poor adjustment (fear and anxiety, school fac- 
tors, etc.); and ways to help. They point out that the rebelliousness is usually 
a sign of good personality adjustment; that parents and teachers must expect 
and understand sudden reversals of attitude on the part of the adolescent if they 
are to be of assistance with his emotional problems. 
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Lenrow, Elbert. Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1940. 371 pp. 
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Prepared in close connection with the Adolescent Study, this report of the 
Commission on Secondary School Curriculum is designed to help schools use 
novels and other forms of fiction in meeting the emotional needs of youth. 
Books are classified and annotated. 


Menninger, William C. Understanding Yourself. Chicago, Science 

Research Associates, 1948. 53 pp. 

Directed particularly to youth of high school age, this pamphlet describes the 
development of personality, the importance of understanding why one behaves 
in a certain way, and how help can be obtained in handling emotional prob- 
lems and attaining emotional maturity. 


Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. A 
Healthy Personality for Every Child. Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Health Publications Institute, Inc., 1951. 197 pp. 

Describes the role of the school and other social institutions in the making 
of a healthy personality for children and youth. Points out that modern edu- 
cation operates on the concept that “one must work in accordance with the 
child’s intent and purpose and not against them”; that the real “curriculum” 
is the sum total of the pupil’s experience in the school. Human relations and 
group dynamics are emphasized, and the point is made that the school can 
contribute fully to the healthy personality development of youth only if teach- 
ers genuinely like and accept children and youth, enjoy the teaching relation- 
ship, and are equipped to guide and support the young as they grow and learn. 


Redl, Fritz, and Wattenberg, William W. Mental Hygiene in Teach- 
ing. New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1951. 454 pp. 


Contains significant material on youth problems—status, emancipation, sex 
behavior, “influences that shape lives,” personality distortions, etc.—illustrated 
by cases from everyday school situations. 


Redl, Fritz. Understanding Children’s Behavior. New York, Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
41 pp. 
Describes reorientation during adolescence; “behavior that has you worried”; 
“what habits are made of’; developing youth personality. 


Remmers, H. H., and Hackett, C. G. Let’s Listen to Youth. Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1950. 49 pp. 
———. What Are Your Problems? Chicago, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1951. 58 pp. 
These two booklets report the results of a study of fifteen thousand teen- 
agers who were asked what their most troublesome problems were. The authors 
suggest ways in which these problems can be handled. Some of the topics dis- 
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cussed are: why we have problems; school problems; problems with parents; 
personal problems; problems of the future. 


Reynolds, Martha May. Children from Seed to Saplings. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 333 pp. (Second 
edition.) 

Respect for children and youth is the keynote of this book. It has useful 

chapters on “early adolescence” (12 to 14 years) and “almost grown up” (15, 16, 

and 17 years), with adequate attention to emotional problems. 


Rosenblatt, Louise M. Literature as Exploration. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 340 pp. 


Demonstrates ways in which the language arts can be utilized to meet social 
and emotional needs of the high school youth. 


Segel, David. Frustration in Adolescent Youth. Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1951 (Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1951, No. 1). 

Seeks to “produce a framework out of our knowledge of the growth and 
development of children and youth for use in determining the school program.” 
Discusses such topics as “influence of the emotions on psychosocial develop- 
ment” and “prevention of frustrated behavior through the educational program.” 


Tappan, Paul W. Juvenile Delinquency. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1949. 613 pp. 


An essentially factual account of youth problems, with accent on case work 
as a therapeutic process to aid maladjusted youth by seeking out the social 
roots of the individual's difficulties. 


Zachry, Caroline B. Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. 371 pp. 


In this report of the Adolescent Study emotion is emphasized as “intrinsic 
in every experience, a factor in all conduct,” and therefore to be regarded 
as of major concern in the development of the healthy, competent individual. 
Implications for the educative process are stressed. 


JOURNAL FEATURES 


Film Notes 


KENNETH MCINTYRE 


KX 


The following films have been selected and annotated to corre- 
late with this month’s theme: Meeting the Emotional Needs of 
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Adolescents in the Secondary Schools. All of the films have been 
used effectively in conjunction with various mental hygiene and 
guidance courses in which emotional needs of adolescents were 
considered. 


Angry Boy. 16mm. sound. 32 minutes, black and white. Inter- 
national Film Bureau. 


This is a dramatization of an episode in the life of Tommy Randall who is 
caught in the act of stealing in school. He is sent to a guidance clinic instead 
of being treated as a criminal for acts which understanding teachers regard 
as emotional problems. The audience gains some understanding of how uncon- 
scious motivation affects the behavior of both children and adults. Through 
this story of a troubled child who is helped by the love, understanding and 
respect that parents and teachers can provide, some excellent points on how to 
deal with various childhood problems are brought out. 


*Learning to Understand Children, Part I. 16mm. sound. 21 
minutes, black and white. McGraw-Hill. 

The film presents a case study of Ada Adams, an emotionally and socially 
maladjusted girl of 15. It records the efforts of her English teacher to study 
her case sympathetically, to understand her and to plan remedial procedures 
to help her. Shown in detail are diagnostic techniques, such as observation of 
the child’s behavior, study of her previous records, personal interviews, home 
visitation and formulation of a hypothesis for remedial measures. 


*Learning to Understand Children, Part Il. 16mm. sound. 21 
minutes, black and white. McGraw-Hill. 


The second part of this film is a continuation of the case of Ada Adams. 
Her teacher develops a plan for remedial action. 


*Shy Guy. 16mm. sound. 12 minutes, black and white. Coronet. 


The purpose of this film is to help adjust the shy adolescent as he watches 
the screen “shy guy’s” start to improve social relations through those principles 
of friendly association demonstrated by his better adjusted fellow students. 


*Maintaining Classroom Discipline. 16mm. sound. 14 minutes, 
black and white. McGraw-Hill. 
The fundamentals of proper control of class conduct and attitude are demon- 
strated in this film. Contrasting methods of handling a class which are shown 
will be useful to the inexperienced teacher with problems of discipline. 


Experimental Studies in Social Climates of Groups. 16mm. sound. 
30 minutes, black and white. Iowa State University. 


Produced by Lewin, Lippitt, and White with the Department of Visual 
Instruction, Iowa State University, this film shows behavior of groups of boys 


* These films may be rented from the University of North Carolina Film Library. 
Swain Hall, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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organized in clubs run on democratic principles, as an autocracy and as a 
laissez faire group. Basic reactions to the different types of organization and 
their effects upon the learning attitudes of the group are illustrated. 


Practicum 
xX 
An Additional Classroom for the Instructional Program 


At Vance Elementary School of the Wake County System there 
was a large room with high windows, cement floors and walls which 
was completed under one of the Federal Work Programs back in 
the thirties. 

The room had never been used except as a junk or storage 
room; it was easily accessible to pupils who could go down the 
stairs into the room. The county was asked to move the stairway 
in order to make a music room on the first floor and seal off the 
basement room for use as the teachers saw fit. 

In a conference on October 1, it was decided that the basement 
should be converted into a combination activity and projection 
room. In three or four conferences the following needs were set 
up for the room: 


From 6 to 8 work tables with benches enough to seat fifty to sixty pupils. 
2. Adequate lighting. 

3. Sockets for projectors, film or lantern slides. 

4. A sink and running water. 

5. Black out curtains. 

6. Some form of heat for the winter months. 

7. A slide and film strip projector. 

8. A good radio. 

9. An electric victrola. 

Items 1, 2, 3, and 6 were taken care of by the County; items 5 
and 7 were financed by the P.T.A. 

The next problem to arise was just what did we mean by an 
“activity program” and how could we best make use of this room 
as a part of our regular instructional program. 

In a series of meetings the prospective program was discussed; 
books were read, other schools were observed and specialists like 
Dr. James Tippett of U. N. C. were consulted. All teachers favored 
the program and for three weeks each teacher was to utilize the 
room any time she cared to and for any purpose which would fit 
into her program. 
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In the first three weeks the uses made of the room were ex- 
ploratory. Some of the activities carried on may be seen below. 




















No. of 

ACTIVITY Teachers Hours 
1. Clay Modeling 3 7% 
2. Movies 6 4, 
3. Music l 1 
4. Drawing 4 31, 
5. Working with plants 3 2 
6. Games 2 244 
7. Victrola Records 3 1 





After the three weeks exploratory use of the activity room a 
schedule was set up where each teacher would use the room for 
one hour daily; favorable hours would alternate between teachers 
from week to week. 

During the second week the hours were alternated so the most 
favorable hours would fall to another teacher. This schedule was 
not satisfactory and was discontinued after two weeks because it 
was difficult for a teacher to use one particular period each day in 
the activity room, because she did not always have a use for the 
room each day. 

A more satisfactory method of scheduling the activity room was 
devised and followed throughout the remainder of the year. The 
following form was utilized. It was sent around each Monday so 
the teacher could fill out the hours she wanted the room for the 
week. Any hours left vacant coula wu filled out anytime the teacher 
wanted to use the room throughout the week, where the hour had 
not been previously scheduled. 

Activities were listed in the blank spaces which were carried on 
during the hour the teacher had the room in use, in addition to the 
name of the teacher. 


The last type of schedule proved to be most satisfactory after 
the teachers learned to adjust their schedule in such a way that 
the activities would have to fall uniformly throughout the week so 
as to prevent too much demand for the room from falling on 
Thursday and Friday of each week. 

During the two weeks the room was scheduled the room was 
used as follows: 
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Average 

ACTIVITY Hrs. Per Week 
Spatter Painting 4 hrs., 3714 min. 
Clay Modeling 45 min. 
Crayon Drawings 3 hrs., 10 min. 
Plant Pressing and Study 4 hrs., 1214 min. 
Water Paints 55 min. 
Committee Meetings 2 hrs. 
Discussion Periods 45 min. 
Movies and Slide Films 4 hrs. 
Music and Story Records 18 min. 
Unit on “The Store” 1 hr., 15 min. 





During the remainder of the year the room was used weekly by 
all teachers and averages taken from the weekly compilation of 
activities are as follows: 
























































Average 

ACTIVITIES Hrs. Per Week 
2 Movies 3 hrs., 10 min. 
1 Drawing (water painting, finger painting, spatter paints, 

cut outs, chalk drawings, charcoal, etc.) 3 hrs., 42 min. 
11 Clay Modeling 20 min. 
3 Experiments 1 hr., 14 min. 
7 Reports in Committee Work 32 min. 
12 Work with Plants 1914 min. 
4 Work on Costumes and building things (supervised and 

not supervised) 1 hr., 26 min. 
5 Music and Story Records 47 min. 
18 Games 7 min. 
9 Reports 23 min. 
16 Parties 11 min. 
17 Story Telling 8 min. 
8 Discussions 30 min. 
6 Handicrafts 37 min. 
15 Sewing 12 min. 
13 Dramatizations 16 min. 
10 Other Uses 21 min. 
14 Unit on the Activity Room 15 min. 


In studying the list of activities above two factors must be borne 
in mind. First, no activity was listed which did not average over 
five minutes on the basis of the year. Secondly, there was a period 
of seven weeks when the room could not be used too successfully 
because there was no heat. 

During the period of seven weeks beginning in the latter part 
of November and extending into the early winter the room could 
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be used only on warmer days or after the room had warmed up 
from the sun and heating pipes running through the room. Dur- 
ing this time the teachers were sent copies of a form on which they 
listed the number of hours they used the room and for what pur- 
pose. During this period no attempt was made to schedule the 
room in advance. 
DIsCUSSION AND RESULTs 

This experiment was carried out to find out the potential benefit 
of an additional classroom to a smail Elementary School, when set 
up as a combination workroom and projection room. It lasted for 
a period of 30 weeks, 20 weeks of which there was some sort of 
schedule and 10 weeks of which it was used at anytime the teacher 
had need of it. 


The experiment received the wholehearted support of the six 
teachers who were a part of it. At no time did a teacher use the 
room when he or she did not have a need for it which could not 
be adequately met in her formal classroom. It is felt that the room 
was utilized to very nearly its maximum advantage for teachers 
having it available for the first time. If at any time one can say 
it did not serve fully its intended purpose it would have been by 


showing occasional films above or below the grade level for which 
they were intended. 

As a result of this program all teachers in our school were able 
to broaden their curriculum in such a way as to bring visual aids 
and worthwhile activities into their program in a way that would 
be unthinkable in the usual homeroom situation. To the children 
it was a place to go, to enjoy and do things. In this room they 
could forget many of the formalities of the home-room and learn 
by doing. 

CarRL W. GALLOwAY. 

Shelby, N. C. 





